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WINSLOW HOMER 


“Weak persons cannot be sincere’ 
—La ROcCHEFOUCAULD. 


INCOLN, Whitman and Homer are truly growths 
of American soil, in the sense that continenta! 
thought and action played a negligible part in thei 

development. All three were conscious of their own 
strength and scorned to use as crutches the ideas of 
other men. 

Winslow Homer early sounded the key-note of his own 
artistic career when he said to a fellow-student, “If one 
wishes to become a real artist, one must never look at the 
work of another artist.” Certainly no artist in whose 
work the influence of contemporary painters is less appar- 
ent ever lived. He shunned exhibits and rarely con- 
tributed his own pictures to them. He shunned likewise 
the society of other artists, feeling no need, apparently, of 
that ‘‘artistic atmosphere” so essential to the inspiration 
of lesser men. He lived during the greater part of his 
life like a hermit, and the only art training he ever 
received, with the exception of a few lessons from Fred- 
erick Rondel, was for the single month during which he 
attended classes at the National Academy of Design. Yet 
no other American, save Whistler, has contributed so 
greatly to the world’s masterpieces of art. 

That Homer was a born draughtsman is apparent 
even in his earliest sketches. ‘These first attempts show 
a mastery that makes them comparable to the drawings 
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of Rembrandt. Every line in them is alive and full of 
meaning. 

When he was sixteen, Homcr was apprenticed to one 
Buffer, of Boston, a lithographer. He later drifted to 
New York, where he did illustrations for Ballou’s 
Monthly and other periodicals. At the beginning of the 
Civil War he went to Washington and later to the front 
with McClellan’s Army of the Potomac, where he did 
illustrations for Harper's Weekly. 

After a few years, however, his interest in illustration 
begun to lag, and he turned his attention to painting. As 
a painter, he was successful from the beginning. At 
thirty he became an Academician. In 1830, after a two 
years’ stay at. Newcastle-on-Tyne, during which his love 
for the sea was awakened, and a few months in Paris 
spent in going through the galleries, he settled at Scarboro, 
Maine, where, except for short visits to the Maine wood, 
the Bermudas and the Bahamas, he remained for the rest 
of his life. 

Always a lover of solitude, he became more and more 
of a recluse as the years went on. ‘The flowers he loved 
to raise and to give away bore mute testimony to the 
gentle-heartedness of one whose outward aspect was rather 
stern and forbidding. 

Nature was at all times his inspiration, and his one 
desire was to interpret her beauty faithfully. That it was 
his ability to select, to rearrange, to organize with con- 
summate skill the elements of his pictures into esthetically 
perfect ensembles, and not his fidelity to nature, that made 
his paintings works of art, he seems never to have real- 
ized. So great was his desire to depict nature truthfully 
that he spared no effort in order to bring about the desired 
result. While painting the figures in his weii-known 
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“Life Line’ he had some one continually dousing his 
models with water. When, after searching all Boston, 
he could not find a bell to use as a model in his painting 
“All’s Well,” he set to work and modeled one. The dory 
in his “Fog Warning” was painted from an actual one 
placed at an angle on a quay near the seashore. When 
he was painting his “Early Morning at Sea” he patiently 
waited for months to see again an effect similar to the 
one which had originally inspired him. 

All the later pictures in his grand style show his con- 
viction that no least detail is unimportant enough to be 
carelessly painted. ‘The berries in his ‘““Fox Hunt,” the 
dragging rope in “The Gulf Stream,” the vertical lines 
in ‘Eight Bells” are among the small things that proclaim 
his genius. 

Various critics have called attention to the fact that 
Homer’s figure drawings are academically incorrect. 
Probably they are, anatomically considered, but artisti- 
cally they are right because their form is “significant,” 
fult of life and meaning. 

It must be confessed that Homer was not essentially 
a colorist. He used color merely to tint his form. He 
did not make it an integral part of his form as Renoir 
did. The color in his early water colors is dry and rather 
disagreeable. In his later ones, done in the Southern 
islands, it is more limpid, while in “The Gulf Stream” he 
achieves a complete color orchestration. 

As a designer Homer has been greatly praised, and the 
flat pattern of his pictures much admired. But his skill 
in composition was not limited to two-dimensional sur- 
faces. His paintings are also beautifully composed in a 
three-dimensional way. The planes in the depths of his 
pictures-‘are balanced as musically as the flat patterns 
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of their surfaces. And when he paints waves their planes 
are unified. There is no feeling of suspense: he has 
eliminated time and captured the moment of rest. 

As Millet painted the workers in the field, types always, 
rather than individuals, so Winslow Homer painted those 
who go down to the sea in ships. Descended as he was 
from a long line of seafaring people, he had the rhythm 
of the sea in his blood. Its dark moods awoke in him 
an unfailing response. On stormy nights, when the waves 
lashed themselves into a fury, he was afire with inspira- 
tion. The lives of sailors and fisherfolk, simple, elemental, 
full of drama, appealed to him. He painted them simply, 
directly and powerfully, without recourse to tricks of 
any kind. 

Since he was self-taught and chose to do without the 
help and criticism of his fellow-artists, his artistic growth 
was slow, so slow in fact that had he died at forty he 
would probably be unknown today. He was nearly fifty 
before he painted a picture that had in it all the elements 
of greatness. 

When Winslow Homer was young, facts interested and 
held him for their own sake, but as he grew older he began 
to be alive to their significance as elements of csthetic 
creation. He learned to paint trees, rocks and waves not 
for the sake of their individual and separate beauty, but 
because they were vital factors in the building up of a 
powerful, rhythmic organization. 

In “The Two Guides” we see this bigger vision 
awakening. In this picture he is less the reporter and 
photographer and more the creative artist. His style is 
simpler, his form more meaningful, his composition more 
powerful and rock-ribbed. He shows a gain, too, in 
dramatic force. 


Soon after his sojourn at Tynemouth, where his love for 
the sea was first made manifest, he painted the remarkable 
group of sea pictures which culminated in ‘Kissing the 
Moon,” his last great painting of the sea. 

As the man himself was always simple, unaffected and 
sincere, so are his pictures, and therein lies their great- 
ness. That Self-Reliance, so eloquently preached by 
Emerson, is nowhere more fittingly exemplified than in 
the life and work of Wiaslow Homer. 
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The sixty-four paintings herein reproduced illustrate the varied 
characteristics of this artist’s work. 


BUTTERFLIES 
Owned by Mrs. Charles S. Homer 
Courtesy M. Knoedler & Co. 
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THE FIsHER GIRL 
Owned by Mr. Burton Mansfield, New Havin 
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Owned by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Cannon Rock 
Owned by The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Owned by the Hillyer Art Gallery, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Winstow Homer. 
Born, Boston, Mass., February 24, 1836. Died, Prouts Neck, 
Scarsboro, Maine, September 29, rg1o. 
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NaTIONAL ACADEMY OF Desicn, New York—Associate, 1864. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DesicN, New York—Academician, 1865. 
AMERICAN WATER CoLor Society, New York. 

CENTURY CLUB. 
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Gold Medal, Columbian World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 

Chronological Medal and purchase at the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburg, 1896. 

Gold Medal of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
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Gold Medal at the Paris Exposition, 1900. 
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MuseEvUM OF FINE ArTS, BOSTON 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, PHILADELPHIA 
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